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Literary Perfume. 


LAToucueE in the biographical sketch prefixed to his first 
edition of André Chénier’s works, uses the phrase ‘un tel 
parfum du génie antique,’ in describing the quality most 
notable in the young Frenchman’s poetry. Un tel parfum 
is applicable to the flowers of genius wherever found. The 
aroma of that originality which in some inexplicable way 
gets into the true maker’s work is not to be mistaken for 
any other thing in the world. Mr. Stoddard, in his just and 
appreciative notice of Robert Louis Stevenson’s works, re- 
cognizes this exhalation of ua tel parfum. Keats’s ‘Ode to 
a Nightingale’ will be as odorous as a magnolia bloom a 
thousand yearsfromnow. The Sapphic fragments, Horace’s 
Ode to the Bandusian Fountain,Chaucer’s opening lines of the 
Prologue to ‘ The Canterbury Tales’ and Villon’s two or three 
fine ballads, keep their essential fragrant quality, like musk, 
through thecenturies. It may be that there is no genius ; but 
if there is not, at least there is a precious illusion, a subtle at- 
mosphere of purple and gold, a certain lingering bouquet, a 
smack of divine spiceries and drinks brewed upon Helicon, 
found in some favored man’s works. If weread Burns’s best 
songs, how shall we explain their effect upon us? Or, get- 
ting away from ourselves, how shall we explain Villon’s in- 
fluence over Dante Rossetti and Mr. Swinburne? How 
shall the world-wide power of Shakspeare be accounted for? 

Perfume is a rather fantastic word in this connection, I 
admit ; but it does, if regarded closely, come near expressing 
that suggestive, fertilizing, fascinating something which cer- 
tain specially endowed writers are able to emit through the 
medium of words. The magnetism of no uncertain sort ex- 
erted by Rossetti through ‘ The Blessed Damozel’ is just as 
different from that exerted by Burns in his lyrics, as day is 
different from night ; but in each case one looks in vain for 
the reason upon which the effect produced by either may be 
based. The words are the ordinary words of our tongue, 
used in their ordinary sense, and yet they exhale a fine, dis- 
tinct, unique sub-meaning never before put intothem. The 
best idealization is reached by this power of making phrases 
and sentences hold between their words the extra-distilled 
essence of the imagination. It is not mere suggestive force, 
nor is it the effect of shadowy, mysterious half-thoughts that 
pique and tantalize. The pictures of genius are clearly 
drawn and vividly colored : they haunt one’s mind as living, 
loving, joyous or suffering things; but they are always a 
little more than commonplace: they are prismatic to a degree. 
In one sense ‘The Blessed Damozel’ comes into our pres- 
ence a very human and realistic young woman, her breast 

throbbing and her rosy blood keeping ‘the bar she leans on 
warm ;’ but in another sense she is far more than common- 
place: she’ is the ideal of one homesick and lovesick in 
Heaven. The first sense is readily and directly expressed 
by the words of the poem; but the second hovers between 
the words like a delicate and highly rarified atmosphere. 
Mr. Ruskin rails at the botanists because they will not tell 
him how the sap is drawn throughout the tissues of the 
plant ; but he rails in vain. If the biologist is powerless to 
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explain the subtle tricks of vegetable life, why shall we ex- 
pect the critic to describe the occult processes of human 
genius? The flower has its perfume ; but how does it gene- 
rate it, and how does it send it to our nostrils? How does 
the wood violet fling its blue into our eyes? The sky flashes 
its stars at us ; but how does it hold them in that ethereal 
abyss of dusky space? Of course, in this materialistic age 
everything that cannot be photographed and touched and 
dissected is rejected as valueless, and therefore genius is 
denied and laughed at; but, even in science, wherever 
genius has wrought there is the perfume. Hugh Miller, 
Darwin, Agassiz, and—farther back—Goethe, Leibnitz, La- 
place and Newton have influenced men inexplicably. Mere 
talent, practically industrious and systematically painstak- 
ing, compasses large results; but it has never created and 
never will create anything which can exhale the fragrance 
of genius. MaurRICE THOMPSON. 





Ruffled Quills. 


IN ESTIMATING the moral influence of literature upon 
society, it may be that hitherto we have been dealing with 
secondary causes instead of primary. If we go to the root 
of the matter, we perceive that literature may be resolved 
into letters, and these again into straight lines and curves. 
Hence it follows, that in order to be thorough, a literary 
training should begin with the earnest study of pothooks 
and hangers. If our up-strokes and down-strokes are sim- 
ple and sincere, if order and lucidity are manifest in the 
dotting of our z’s and the crossing of our #’s, we possess the 
elements of a wholesome and enduring influence in our 
profession. 

These reflections were suggested by an editorial article in 
The Penman's Art Journal on the subject of ‘ Unsystematic 
and Flourished Writing.’ ‘It is certain,’ says the eloquent 
author, ‘that nothing has more injured the writing of the 
present time than this craze, so to speak, for flourishy, 
sprawly writing. While with rare exceptions our business 
colleges, academies and public schools have stood against 
this fallacy there has been exerted outside of 
their work a widespread and baneful influence by a so-called 
“Writing Compendium,” whose copies are redundant with 
flourishes and utterly void of system. . . . Indeed, to 
honest and sensible writing it has been what the emblazoned 
quack nostrum is to the real science of medicine, and like 
that it has sold because made notorious through notorious 
advertising.’ After pouring out the blackest vials of his 
wrath upon this meretricious Compendium (can it be that a 
deadly pun lurks under the simple-seeming appellation ?), he 
illustrates his argument by an awful example in the shape of 
a photo-engraved facsimile of a letter written by a victim of 
the Compendium’s nefarious wiles. This letter is not only 
ill-written, but ill-spelled—a fact which shows how deep- 
ly the aforesaid ‘ baneful influence’ has penetrated. The 
Journal's own ideal is embodied in its sketch of the emi- 
nent penman, Dickerson H. Farley. ‘There is,’ it says, ‘ 
moral quality discernable in Prof. Farley’s productions that 
declares the integrity of the man. He whose labor does not 
exert an ethical power has worked in vain. The resultant 
of all the forces of any man should tell for the advancement 
of the race ; and although the masses may not be able to 
analyze the mystery of the influence exerted upon them, 
still they cannot help being moulded by this influence. The 
purity of Prof. Farley’s style is indicative of the upright- 
ness of his life.’ And again: ‘The true poet knows “ him- 
self to sing and build the lofty rhyme ;” with commensurate 
skill and kindred feeling the true artist embodies the spirit 
of Beauty in the chaste curve whose balanced symmetry 
is its own sufficient embellishment. Prof. Farley’s strokes 
must stand or fall upon their worth, for he refuses to throw 
around them a tawdry dress of adornment, whose real rea- 
son of being is to conceal lines defective in quality and 
feeling.’ 
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Rightly apprehended, the whole controversy between the 
conservative and progressive tendencies of the age is fore- 

shadowed here. The /Journal—which is characterized by a 

contributor as ‘ thoroughly orthodox—sound as a nut ’—is 

content to take its stand upon the ancient ways. It feels 

that the flourish implies license, and that again is the fore- 

runner of iconoclasm, materialism, nihilism. Once under- 

mine the principles of right and wrong—we had almost 

said ‘ write and wrong "—and the rest is easy. From flourish- 

ing a quill to flourishing a firebrand, it is but a step; and 

without doubt the statistics of crime would prove that with 

a majority of our convicts the first fall from virtue was due 

to a perusal of dime-novels and the Compendium. Is this 
a time to be flourishing and embellishing, when the whole 
social fabric is threatened with dissolution? Nero fiddling 
while Rome was burning is the prototype of the cynical vo- 

luptuaries developed in the school of the Compendium. The 
contention of our opponents, that good kings are always 
said to have flourished at the date of their reigns, while the 
phrase is never employed of tyrants, is a quibble unworthy 
of notice. 

Thus far the Journalists. And now we may imagine the 
Compendiumites joining fierce issue. Our opponents, they 
might say, are reactionaries, Bourbons, blinded by prejudice 
to the merit of all reform. We accept and glory in the 
Journal’s own definition, that ours is ‘ the uncontrolled free- 
dom of the untamed mustang sweeping wildly over its native 
plain, rather than that of the fleet and graceful trotter 
trained to do with graceful ease the exact bidding of its 
master.’ The world moves, and we with it ; to quote from 
an advertisement (of a system of book-keeping) in the Jour- 
nal’s own columns : ‘ This old humdrum tune is fast dying out, 
and will soon be as echoless as the footfalls upon the bound- 
ary of another world.’ We at least do not seek to maintain 
a spurious consistency at the expense of free thought, free 
fancy. Because the Journal is virtuous, shall there be no 
more cakes and ale? Shall we harness our Pegasus to the 
Journal's \umbering plough? Marry, we trow not. For 
the rest, our aim is noble; we strive to soften and refine 
the asperities of legal and commercial intercourse, and to 
add a charm to the written outpourings of a lover’s affection. 
When Jones writes you to return the five dollars you bor- 
rowed of him last month, what delicacy is imparted to the 
request by a timely flourish or two! His ease of manner at 
once relieves you of all embarrassment, and the jaunty curves 
which embellish your own apologetic and promissory re- 
sponse come to him like a cordial smile, a friendly slap on 
the back. The chaste ornamentation around the heading of 
a will almost rivals the bequest itself in its power to soothe 
the legatee’s affliction. The very fragrance of the banquet 
is evoked by a well-penned invitation to dinner; and the 
simple words of an order for Italian sardines seem steeped 
in the spray that lashes the shores of Maine. We stand for 
museums, art galleries, sweetness and light—in a word, for 
Culture ; beware of opposing the unconquerable sunbeams ! 

So goes on the battle of Classic and Romantic, forever 
renewed. Far be it from us éantas componere lites. Thereis 
but one man living who is fitted to decide so grave acontro- 
versy. To John Ruskin, who has so often and so eloquently 
revealed the profundity of the moral gulf that divides 
tweedledum from tweedledee, we commit the issue. 
Epwarp J. HARDING. 





Reviews. 
The New Volume of the “ Britannica.” * 

TO REVIEW any single volume of the ‘ Britannica,’ as if it 
were a connected whole, is impossible: any attempt to do 
so within the limits of a book-notice degenerates into some- 
thing like a transcript from the list of principal contributors. 

\ The range of the twenty-second volume of this work is from 


* The Encyclopedia Britannica, Ninth Edition. Vol. XXII. Sib.—Szo. N 
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Siberia to Syriac Literature; and though restricted in its 
alphabetical scope, the volume is singularly well propor- 
tioned among the various branches of learning, and presents. 
an exceptionally strong array of writers. [In the classics 

there are papers on Socrates, Sophocles, Strabo, Silius Itali- 
cus and the Sophists. The last has the freshest views to 

propound. Its author, Prof. Henry Jackson, has avowedly 

followed Grote, with a critical commentary upon him and 

a modification of his views. In mathematics we go from 
Arthur Cayley, on the pure mathematics of Surface, to the 

mechanical applications of Prof. J. A. Ewing, omStrength of 
Materials and Steam-Engineering. Prof. Ewing notices 

briefly that extraordinary invention, A. H. Emery’s testing- 

machine, which will apply and compute a strain from less 
than a pound upon a horse-hair up to 800,000 Ibs. on a bar 
of metal. Transmitting his pressures from one chamber 
of liquid support to another, substituting thin steel plates 
working elastically in slots for knife-edged fulcrums, and 

adopting a system of computing levels of marvellous deli- 

cacy, Mr. Emery has produced a testing-machine unmatched 
in the world, into which are incorporated inventions appli- 

cable to all kinds of scales of precision and to guages for 
all kinds of pressures, This remarkable mechanism deserved 

a more extended description. In Steam-Engineering Prof. 

Ewing treats all varieties of heat motors, as of one funda- 
mental principle. He doubts the wisdom of the practice so 
long in vogue in America, of varying the expansion of the 
steam with the work to be done; and for high-pressure en- 

gines favors high rotative speeds and positive motion cut- 
offs, which is in correspondence with the more advanced 
views of American engineers ; but he foresees that the days 
of steam-motors are numbered. 

Prince Kropotkine contributes the article on Siberia, over 
large districts of which he passed in his earlier days as an 
inspector of government prisons and on official surveys. He 
says much of this vast territory is still a ¢erra incognita to 
geographers, and that there is &* wide difference in the maps 
based upon surveys and those based upon reports of travellers 
and upon native traditions. Perhaps his most remarkable 
statement is that ‘the Stanavoirange, . drawn on old 
maps to connect the Okhotsk range with the Yablonovoi,” 
does not exist, but in its place are the marshes of a plateau. 
We notice that Kropotkine slips now and then on the 
classification of his fauna and flora—a natural consequence 
of a geographer's venturing into the field of natural history 
with too great efforts after refinement of statement. In one 
place, for example, he separates the bats, and even the 
boreal bats, from the vespertilio. Mr. Thomas Kirkup writes 
brilliantly upon Socialism. His derivation of the dour- 
geoisie in politics from the struggles of the closing years of 
the last century for personal freedom, and of proletariat- 
ism from the dourgeois triumphs over Chartism in England 
and under Louis Philippe in France, is a fine bit of analysis. 
To Karl Marx is attributed the greatest influence intellectu- 
ally over the Socialism of modern times, the anarchist school 
of Bakunin appearing only as a destructive and negative 
movement among the Latin nations. St. George Mivart con- 
tributes a fresh study in comparative osteology under the 
head of Skeleton ; and Solis gives us an article on Sponges 
which is almost wholly novel in nomenclature and treatment. 
A remarkable article for erudition is that on Syriac Litera- 
ture, from the pen of the English Nestor of Orientalists, 
William Wright of Cambridge. It is an exhaustive cata- 
logue of all the books and manuscripts of that Aramzan and 
Arabic epoch which for a millennium contain the materials 
for the literary and religious history of Western Asia, Each 
author is treated of in a biographical notice whose accuracy 
of research and critical limitations are of the highest order. 
This treatise is undoubtedly the finest accessible repository 
of information on Syriac Literature now extant. 

There are other articles of high merit and great length. 
Prof. Freeman gives the history of Sicily, a name which he 
half erroneously says has disappeared from political geogra- 
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phy. It is still retained as the name of a compartimento, or 
‘group of provinces, but only the provinces themselves have 
administrative antonomy. Rev. W. J. Brodribb and Richard 
Lodge condense with admirable craft the voluminous his- 
tory of Spain; and to say that Edmund Gosse, James Sime 
and Morel-Fatio write respectively of the literatures of 
Sweden, Switzerland and Spain, is to assure the reader of 
tthe accuracy and excellence of these articles. However, 
tthere is little scope for originality in these well exploited 
fields; and this notice is intended to emphasize only the 
more conspicuously new contributions to learning of this 
‘fresh volume of the ‘ Britannica.’ 





Colvin’s Study of Keats.* 

THE WORLD has not waited in vain for this mellow biog- 
taphy of Keats—that ‘swift and pard-like spirit’ of whom 
Shelley sang in the undying ‘ Adonais.’ Wine is not the 
only thing that mellows by age. Here we have a noble 
piece of writing expected impatiently for years by the world, 
-delayed (but fortunately delayed) till we have an example 
-of a nearly perfect biography, complete in its modest details, 
thorough in its discussions, just and impartial in its judg- 
ments—-a sort of encyclopedic duodecimo containing all that 
unerring literary taste and instructed research needed in 
order to present a lovely portrait of the loveliest and most 
gifted of English poets. Chatterton and Kirke White, 
Heinrich von Kleist and Theodore Kérner, Gilbert and 
André Chénier have been mourned in their early deaths as 
‘young immortals by England, Germany, and France ; but so 
ttragic a loss has never been suffered as England endured 
in the death, at twenty-five, of the author of ‘ Hyperion.’ 
Keats, indeed, was an incarnation of his own Greek rose— 
full to the brim of the dews of genius, encircled from his 
‘birth by the exquisite figures of dancing music and tripping 
“Satyr, 

with brede 
" ~ =@fmarble men-and maidens overwrought, 
:@ poem not in chisel-work but in living flesh. His ear for- 
ever tingled with ‘unheard melodies’ which he strove to 
catch and imprison in lines and ‘ leaf-fringed legends’ that 
thaunt the memory and grow there like some famished seed 
loth ever to leave it, once sown. 

Though he probably did not know the Greek alphabet, 
‘his nature was singularly Greek, and drew from the sterile 
~soil of a classical dictionary the most perfect myth-flowers, 
‘the finest interpretations, the truest and tenderest elixirs of 
ithe Greek spirit. Up to his eighteenth year his poetic life 
‘had never opened, when a chance acquaintance with ‘The 
-Faérie Queene’ gave him a shock like a match to tinder— 
‘not so much a shock as an illumination. One reads of en- 
-chanted wands rousing princes from magic slumber, or of 
shazel-twigs catching touch of submerged waters: such a 
‘wand, such a hazel-twig was Spenser to Keats. Never was 
‘there so perfect an affinity between two spirits. Keats’s first 
yoetic work was his ‘ Imitation of Spenser’ in that amorous 
-and enamoring stanza precious to Spenserian students: a 
stanza which exercised a life-long spell over him, and en- 
tangles in its threads that swarm of golden bees that hum 
through ‘ The Eve of St. Agnes.’ In Keats’s hands it has all 
-of Spenser’s romance and sweetness with an added richness 
llike the coloring of dawn as distinguished from the glare of 
moon. On one side of his nature—in one of his ‘deep- 
damask’d wings ’—Keats was the richest re-birth of the 

Elizabethan, with strange starrings and sparklings, and 
_jewelled lights which even Spenser never emitted: a side 
that looked out through a ‘glimmering square’ on the 
aéryland of Romance, of Mediaeval legend, of Gothic art 
.and antic gargoyle. On the other he was as pure a Greek 
cas ever lived; and this side of him leapt into instantaneous 
activity in the famous sonnet (written only a little while after 


* Keats. By Sidney Colvin. (English Men-of-Letters.) 75 cts, New York; Har- 
per & Bros. 
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the chance dip into Spenser) ‘On First Looking into Chap- 
man’s Homer.’ These twin volumes wrought thenceforth 
forever within him, one throwing forth the many-colored 
fires of ‘Isabella,’ ‘The Eve of St. Agnes,’ ‘La Belle Dame 
sans Merci;’ the other the pure and impassioned light of 
‘ Endymion,’ ‘Lamia,’ ‘On a Grecian Urn’ and ‘ Hyperion.’ 
The intermingling lights and colors blend in that bridge 
of Mirza between Gothic and Grecian art, the ‘Ode to 
a Nightingale’ and ‘On the Elgin Marbles.’ There is so 
little faltering in the art of Keats, that it strides with one 
magnificent flash from the Chapman sonnet to the poetical 
romance of ‘Endymion’—from dim echoes and far-off 
twinges of Elizabethan reminiscence to that most perfect 
of grouped and chiselled love-thoughts peering through the 
flickering lines of the ‘ Last Sonnet ’ written to Fanny 
Brawne on the last night that he was ever to see England. 

In this swift unswerving dash to perfection he surpasses 

Shelley, whose genius required many years to moult, whose 
astonishing flights were followed by abysmal falls, and whose 
head swam in his earlier youth when his feet trod the Olym- 
pian heights. Keats’s gifts ripened from the start, and that 
in spite of the most adverse circumstances. Son of a livery- 
stable keeper, apprenticed from youth to the uncongenial in- 
struction of a surgeon, gnawed from his twenty-fourth year by 
the ravenous tooth of consumption, trammelled by miserable 
pecuniary difficulties, ridiculed and reviled by the cads and 
Sripons who edited Blackwood’s and The Quarterly (Lock- 
hart at the head of them), the victim of a hopeless love— 
Keats struggled on like one of his own Titans, like his own 
Leander ‘ toiling to his death.’ His only solace was to strike 
deep root into Boccaccio, into Spenser, into the charmed 
world of Greek fable, into the marvellous dreamland where 
Madeline and Porphyro loved and perilled their lives, or 
where the wondrous snake of Lamia uncoiled itself into the 
figure of a beautiful woman. One cannot say of him as 
Burton in his ‘ Anatomy ’ quaintly said of another: ‘ All her 
furniture was, like Tantalus’ gold, described by Homer, no 
substance; but-mere illusions.’ His ‘illusions’ were to him 
the only real thing, for the pain and perplexities of the life 
he led, sorrowful and perplexing as it was, weighed not a 
jot or a tittle over against the poetic argosy with which he 
felt himself laden. 

In masterly succession Prof. Colvin pursues the rich but 
slender thread of the events of this inspired life—rich and 
slender as an Arabian lute. By the side of Prof. Dowden’s 
‘Shelley’ it is a simple Apollo-head compared with one of 
the gorgeous carnelians that have been rescued from Pom- 
peji ; but so delicate is the skill and self-restraint with which 
it has been treated, so deft the art with which every outline 
has been wrought from film to exquisite precision, so minute 
the research that shines in every contour, that one imagines 
an Elgin marble before one, as yet uncatalogued and unde- 
scribed in any of the books. This is the final brief biog- 
raphy of Keats, the best of the English Men-of- Letters series. 
All we can ask of Prof. Colvin is that he will now take this 
‘entire and perfect chrysolite’ and set it in a larger frame : 
amplify it with the complete correspondence of Keats, from 
which he quotes such interesting scraps, and make of it 
something like Ste.-Beuve’s ‘Chateaubriand and his Literary 
Group ’—a complete record of Keats and his contemporaries, 
It is not enough to tell us of Keats’s profound influence on 
after generations—first on Tom Hood, then on Tennyson 
(whose other hemisphere was Wordsworth), then on the 
Rossetti group: we want all this explained and set forth in 
detail. 





The First Bishop of Equatorial Africa.* 

Tue Equator and the North Pole have of late come to 
the front in furnishing saints and martyrs to the world’s 
@alendar. Africa has probably produced the greater number 
of recent heroes. After Livingstone and Gordon, explorer 


* James Hannington, First Bishop of Equatorial Africa (1847-1885). By Rev. C. E. 
ne mm New Yark :"A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
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and soldier, we have now the story of one equally brave, de- 
termined and unselfish, who became a martyrto duty. One 
of the first, and certainly the most illustrious of the Chris- 
tians massacred at Uganda by the minions of Mwanga, the 
unworthy son of Mtesa, the friend of Stanley, was James 
Hannington, of the Church of England’s mission in Central 
Africa. From personal knowledge of the man, from letters, 
and from the Bishop’s own diary, recovered from Africa, 
the Rev. E. C. Dawson, of St. Thomas’s Church, Edinburgh, 
has compiled this most interesting memoir. After reading 
it we are not surprised to find that our copy of it is reprinted 
from the sixth London edition. Born on the 3d of Septem- 
ber 1847, James Hannington grew up with a love of fun, of 
good companionship, of nature and of all fellow-animals, as 
well as of congenial human spirits. His Christianity was of 
a simple, hearty, unconventional sort. After eight years of 
work for the Master at home, the beckoning hand from 
Africa and the vision of asked-for-help prompted him to lay 
aside all ambitions and go out to the black land of mud and 
swamp and vermin dnd malaria, and to spend his noble life 
for the elevation of the Negroes. He had hardly more than 
got the work well started, when he was called to lay down 
his life. Like a man and aChristian, with perfect calm and 
unquailing courage, he met his death October 28,1885. He 
was shot with his own gun by one of a band of murderers. 

The story of his life is told with moderation, simplicity 
and literary skill by his biographer, who seems to have felt 
that unadorned truth best befitted the story and the sub- 
ject. All but one of the accessories of a good book (illustra- 
tions, fac-simile of autograph writing, portrait, tables of con- 
tents and map) help to render the work serviceable. But to 
the discredit of author and publisher, there is no index. 
We bespeak for this story, which in parts is thrilling, and for 
this well-sketched picture of a beautiful life, a place in the 
libraries of exploration, of biography, and of Christian he- 
roes of this century, which seems to hold well its own with 
the centuries of the past. 





“The Story of Assyria.” * 

SITTING some time ago at lunch with a Brahmin from 
Bombay, who was educating his wife in the medical schools 
of Philadelphia, it occurred to us to test the comparative 
points of view of a subject, from different sides of the 
Himalaya. Knowing that Asshur was 'the name of the As- 
syrians’ supreme god, and at the head of their invocations, 
we inquired what Assur (or azura, in the Indian tongue) 
meant, in his quarter of the world. He answered at once 
that it was the term for evil spirits. He then went on, in 
detail, to illustrate some of the popular notions of the azura. 
Comparative religion shows us that the god of one nation 
may be the demon of the other, and that the reputation of 
a being suffers fearfully by crossing a range of mountains. 
Was it for this reason that the Buddhists refused to limit 
deity to names, or degrade Him with definitions? Certainly 
they were wise. 

In her Story of Assyria the accomplished writer, Mme. 
Ragozin, draws an interesting parallel between the ideas of 
the Hebrews and the Assyrians regarding Yahiveh (Jeho- 
vah) and Asshur, showing the like-mindedness of the two 
peoples, which explains much of Old Testament phraseolo- 
gy. Whether ‘ orthodox’ or not is less to the point than the 
light cast on a subject which is more likely to be rightly un- 
derstood by calm scholars than by the adherents of sects, 
who worship the letter of King James’s Version. The ex- 
planation of the story of Jonah, given on page 209, is 
startling and of fascinating interest. It is like a key to 
Algebra. Interesting also is the tracing out of the names 
Iran, Erin, Ariana (page 352) as from the same root. The 
many points of biblical contact make this book one of the 
most valuable in the series to the student and preacher. 
One does indeed get the impression of the nation and 
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people as known only as a torso, a veiled figure, or a house 
seen in twilight. While one will obtain much interesting 
knowledge of the Canaanites, Phoenicians, Hittites and other 
races, who existed to us, only a few years ago, only in the 
sound of their names, yet one must not expect in this book 
a clear and perfectly connected story, like that of the Nor- 
mans or Romans. A good bibliography, however, shows 
where more ore may be dug. Meanwhile we are thankful 
for the essay towards furnishing us with the best sketch yet 
obtainable of the Assyrians. Here and there, touches of 
life which make these ancient men something more than terra 
cotta ghosts are shown in the pictures of the dogs and pets, 
and even in the translations of their names. All the labor- 
saving appatatus needed in the way of maps, indexes, tables, 
pictures, are provided for the comfort and enjoyment of the 
reader of this well-equipped book. 





‘“‘A Game of Chance.” * 

Mrs. Coomss’s first book, ‘ As Common Mortals,’ was a- 
bove the average story in plot and in style; but ‘A Game 
of Chance’ is still better. Its dramatic intensity, the de- 
cisive way in which the story moves to its legitimate ending, 
the cameo-like distinctness of each character, the ingeni- 
ous dovetailing of circumstances up to the final climax, all 
make it an exceptional story. Dealing heavy blows at that 
‘evil born with all its teeth,’ according to the text from 
Swinburne which Mrs. Coombs quotes on her title-page— 
the evil of Speculation,—the author by a clever turn shows 
how life itself is after all but a desperate ‘Game of Chance.” 
The heroine, ruined, stunned, and shocked at the length to 
which her husband has gone in money speculation, makes 
one desperate throw herself with the dice of fate, and— 
loses. Nothing is more effective than the calmness with 
which the author lays her facts before the reader. She 
does not warn, or explain, or judge; she simply narrates. 
But there is an atmosphere of hopelessness about what. she- 
tells that. izes-the-warning without the need of rhet- 
oric. She recognizes the fact that for a man bitten with 
the craze of speculation, there is no cure. Whether he 
gains or loses, he will try it again. There is no hope for 
him till he has lost all. 

It must not be supposed that the novel is a goody-goody 
story, with a neat little moral on the dangers of speculation: 
tacked on to the tale of a nice young man dragged to ruin 
by the temptations of Wall Street. There are three heroes, 
or non-heroes in the book, and it is the story of two womem 
whose whole lives are embittered by the speculative fever o- 
father and husband. In the father we have the poor, inf 
capable but not unlovable dupe, always hopeful, never suc- 
cessful; and in his wife, the mother, we have the gentle, 
foolish, but amiable woman, never reproachful, bearing all 
things, consenting to all things, hurt, but forgiving always,. 
weak, but challenging a certain admiration for her fidelity. 
Just as we think that perhaps the moral lies in the fact that 
if the wife had been firmer the husband would have beem 
stronger, we are given a new problem, in the case of the 
daughter and her husband—a man weak, unwise, tempted,,. 
loving, but cruelly faithless in money matters, with a wife 
firm to the last degree of cold-visioned firmness. She sees,. 
she judges, she warns, she scorns him, with a sense of right: 
and a clear vision of what is foolish and what is wrong, that: 
would challenge admiration except for the evident fact that 
she is one of the women who scorn speculation only whem 
it fails. There is something very unpleasant in her cold-- 
blooded condemnation. Neither of these women can save- 
her husband. The master-stroke of the story comes when: 
the cold, clear-sighted woman who despises her husband for- 
his weakness and his sin, plays herself with fate (though not: 
with money), and loses. She is one of the most repulsive 
of women outwardly attractive; and yet you are made to 
feel that her punishment is almost too great. In other. 


* A Game of Chance, By Anne Sheldon Coombs. $1. New York: D. Apple— 
ton & Co, 
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words, that she is partly so bad because embittered and 
ruined by the unfortunate experiences of her youth, due also 
to the evils of speculation. A stronger nature would not 
have been soured ; but the influence on precisely such a 
nature as hers is a warning to even sweeter women—and 
to every man. 





The Apotheosis of Camping-Out.* 

A BOOK of very pleasant reading, whether you are going 
to camp out, or are camping out, or have just camped out, 
or have never camped out, is ‘The Shaybacks in Camp.’ 
It chronicles the happiness of ten summers under canvas, 
and it is the very apotheosis of camping-out. Most campers 
only care to assure you that 7f you don’t mind doing the 
cooking, you can enjoy life in the woods, an ecstacy of fish- 
ing, a very jubilee of hunting, a long, long holiday of walk- 
ing, driving and riding ; but the Shaybacks assure you, that 
if you will only put up with the woods and a big lake, you 
can have the supreme pleasure of doing your own cooking. 
It is the camp-life itself—the baking, brewing, and egg-beat- 
ing—that they extol and enjoy with an enthusiasm that is 
an elixireven toread. Charles Lamb never sang of roast pig 
more wooingly, more winningly, than these happy campers 
sing of roasting the pig. It is so delightful, they assert, to 
have no inferiors anywhere about you—to be one of a per- 
fect circle of congenial and happily industrious friends. So 
clearly do they make it seem so, that almost they persuade 
us to camp out at Memphremagog. Almost, but not quite. 
For at the very bottom of our hearts, we are conscious of an 
overweening fondness for our inferiors, If either our in- 
feriors or our superiors had to be eliminated from life, we 
are greatly in fear that the superiors would have to go. One 
of the mitigations of our present housekeeping in the city in 
July is what solaced the officer who enjoyed life in the navy, 
chiefly because ‘there is nothing here of our infernal Am- 
erican equality.’ Part of the charm of reading this breezy 
little book, is in the knowledge that after hearing how. they 
went for the milk and fried the griddle-cakes and peeled the 
potatoes in perfect unison and blissful content, we can close 
the book, touch an electric bell, and say with authority, 
‘Bridget, you may puton dinner.’ The Shaybacks’ content 
upsets all our personal theories and tastes: they chronicle 
the ideal bliss that at Memphremagog they can sit on a 
cracker-box and make an omelette on the stove, or reach 
round for all the ingredients of a fruit-cake from their 
shelves without stirring. Now it had always been our ideal 
of bliss to sit where we could not even hear the sputter 
of the omelette in the kitchen, and to dwell, if not twelve 
miles from a lemon, at least as many rooms away as possible 
from the person who had to make the lemonade. The 
Shaybacks disturb all our preconceived ideas of happiness 
and luxury. 

It was evidently a merry, witty, interesting company that 
kept each other merry and found each other interesting 
through all the drawbacks—we beg the Shaybacks’ pardon, 
through all the enervating and dangerous luxuriousness—of 
a life in tents. The description of their walks and talks 
and sails and fishing and enjoyment generally is full of pun- 
gent brightness. Once they made a mistake. It is described 
just as delightfully as if it had been a success, in the chap- 
ter called ‘A Raid on Canada.’ We cannot resist quoting : 
‘Within twenty-four hours what had we accomplished? We 
had wrested an uninhabited island from the dominion of its 
own solitude ; we had established law and order ; instituted 
republican government; introduced the Christian religion ; 
redrganized society on a codperative basis; effected a re- 
form in labor; secured the rights of woman; founded a 
free public library of a dozen volumes, and opened a school 
of practical philosophy. ‘‘ And now,” said Mr. Shayback, 
“all that remains to be done with this island is to abandon 
it as soon as possible.”’ We think it sufficiently evident 


* The Shaybacks in Camp. By Rev, Samuel J. and Isabel C. Barrows. $1. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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that if you want cheerfulness without stint, fun on tap, and 
perfect happiness in your camp, you must take with you, in 
addition to Mr. Shayback’s list of lumber, tools, axe, saw, 
hammer, nails, etc., Mr. and Mrs. Shayback themselves, or, 
in other words, one or two Barrowses. 





Minor Notices. 

**DELENDA est inhumatio!’ exclaims Dr. Hugo Ericksen upon 
the title-page of his volume ‘ The Cremation of the Dead’ (Haynes 
& Co.), and brings to the attack so imposing an array of well- 
marshalled forces that his battle-cry seems likely to prove a 
aw. Viewing cremation from a historical, ag ey medico- 
egal, zsthetic, religious and economical standpoint, he finds hosts 
of arguments in its favor, and few worth noticing against it. He 
traces the custom from the earliest times and through all peoples 
down to our own day and land, with such an accumulation of 
facts as to make incineration appear the rule, and inhumation the 
exception. He draws an alarming picture of the evils of burial, in 
its sanitary aspect, enforcing his theories with abundant authentic 
incidents and figures. He devotes much space to a consideration 
of the legal, religious, and sentimental objections to the burning of 
the dead, leaving none of them unanswered. He describes pro- 
cesses of cremation, particularly as practised in this country, show- 
ing it to have none of the terrors which ignorance is too apt to 
associate with it. And finally he gives a sketch of the present 
state of the question, quite encouraging to its advocates. The 
volume is one of the most complete and exhaustive presentations 
of the subject that have yet appeared, and must go far toward re- 
moving the prejudices still so largely prevalent against this innova- 
tion upon a time-honored practice. We wonder, by the way, 
whether the Rev. Mr. Beugless, Chaplain in the American Navy 
and President of the Cremation Company, whose funeral occurred 
a few weeks ago at Nagasaki, Japan, was burned or buried at 
that port. It is probable that his remains had to be interred. 





IF DAINTY, be-flowered binding, red-lined pages, clear typog- 
raphy, pretty pictures, and other attractive accompaniments, in- 
cluding a fine portrait of the pleasant-looking author, and the men- 
tion, in the preface, of Longfellow and Holmes as holding a sort of 
——— relation to some of the pieces, are all-sufficient requisites, 
then ‘Lyrical Poems,’ by Mrs. Emily Thornton Charles (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.), must have great popularity. The book is a 
beautiful one, and the susceptible yet conscientious critic wants to 
say as much for the verses so gracefully enshrined. But he is over- 
come at the outset by the ‘sunbeams aureate’ that ‘ greet occidu- 
ous pungent breeze,’ and ‘like setaceous spears’ compel him to 
some ‘nitid esplanade’ and ‘ arboretum shade,’ where beneath the 
‘corymbiferous vine,’ lulled by ‘affabrous pipes,’ he awaits the 
‘asteriferous night.’ The poems are not all so heavily weighted 
with dictionary words as this first pretentious one, but are for the 
most part within the comprehension of the simplest intellect. One 
can imagine them as giving great pleasure to the fair author and 
her personal friends, while scarcely calculated to impress the pub- 
lic as possessed of any special merit. 





WHEN we are told that not less than forty bridges fall every 
year in the United States, it is easy to perceive the serious impor- 
tance of the subject discussed in George L. Vose’s little handbook, 
‘Bridge Disasters in America: The Causes and the Remedy ’ (Lee 
& Shepard). The safety of a bridge is a matter not of opinion but 
of mathematical demonstration. The question is, will such ma- 
terial and such a plan of construction bear such a load? The fact 
that a bar of iron an inch square will sustain a weight of thirty tons 
is but one item in the calculation. For the stress upon any par- 
ticular point varies according to circumstances. A moving train 
tries a bridge more than the same train at rest, and a crowd of men 
walking at will over a bridge strain it far less than the same num- 
ber marching in regular step. And that a bridge has submitted to 
a heavy load without breaking, is no test at all, for it does not show 
what effect the weight has had upon the structure. Then there 
are dishonest builders, poor material, insufficient flooring, and 
other elements to be reckoned among the ‘causes.’ The ‘remedy’ 
lies in an efficient system of inspection by well-paid, competent 
persons, who will not content themselves with a ‘semi-occasional ’ 
glance at externals, a showy but entirely valueless ‘ test’ now and 
then, and random guesses at probabilities; but will thoroughly 
acquaint themselves with the construction of each bridge, the qual- 
ity of the materials used, the precise strength of the structure, and 
the strain to which it is subjected. Mr. Vose’s monograph is 
timely and excellent, yet his forcible suggestions are too likely to 
fall unheeded, since (as he admits) there is always a difficulty in 
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gaining the attention of the public until a disaster happens. 


Then 
much ado is made over ‘ investigation,’ ‘ responsibility,’ ‘ fixing the 
blame,’ though little or nothing is done to prevent a recurrence of 


the calamity. 





IN A pamphlet —— by the Indian Rights Asosciation, Mr. 
Herbert Welsh, Corresponding Secretary, calls attention to ‘The 
Apache Prisoners in Fort Marion, St. Augustine, Florida. At the 
time of his visit, last March, the whole number of Indians at the 
fort was 447, of whom 82 were men. Among these he found 
several who had for years been known as ‘friendly Indians,’ and 
had done good service to the Government as scouts ; but who, im- 
prisoned and placed on a footing with the worst of their tribe, were 
now afforded an opportunity of reflecting upon the gratitude of 
republics. Mr. Welsh charges the authorities at Washington with 
bad faith in their treatment of these Indians, fortifying his state- 
ments with many indisputable documents. He also makes sug- 

estions as to the future disposition of these and the other prisoners. 

he pamphlet is soca. as a contribution toward the solution 
of one of the standing problems of the day——THE Third An- 
nual Report to the Assembly of the Commissioners of the State 
Reservation at Niagara has been printed. It shows that com- 
mendable progress has been made towards preserving this spot 
sacred to nature and the interests of the people. Buildings have 
been removed, repairs have been made in the approaches to the 
falls, and the grounds have been improved. A large increase in 
the number of visitors is recorded ; and still further improvements 
are promised.——' SEED-THOUGHTS from Robert Browning’ 
(Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr & Co.) is a third and revised edition of a 
neat little book prepared by Mary E. Burt, as a compilation of 
brief and terse selections from the famous poet. 





IN A THIN pamphlet of twenty-six pages, Mr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, of Columbia College, treats of ‘The Effect of the War of 
1812 upon the Consolidation of the Union.’ We remember read- 
ing in our boyhood a little story entitled ‘Ironthorpe,’ in which the 
principal character, an itinerant preacher, was in favor of the War 
of 1812, not because he liked strife, but because the war, if entered 
on by the Americans, would develop the national resources, and 
cement more closely the Union of the States. Such a result, he 
felt, was greatly needed. We have wondered since that this theme 
had not been specially treated. In the brochure now presented, 
the chief disappointment we feel is in the extreme brevity of the 
treatment. The author seems well-equipped for his task, and calls 
in review the various manifestations of centrifugal politics, prior to 
the war, such as the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions and the 
symptoms of the anti-nationalist disease manifested in New Eng- 
land. He quotes, perhaps too much, Von Holst; and does not 
seem to have gone much farther than to digest Von Holst, Hild- 
reth and Niles’ Register into a good readable essay. While glad 
that Mr. Murray has touched upon the subject in a pamphlet, we 
can assure him that the theme deserves a treatise, oe all the 
research he may be willing to bestow upon it. 





WALTER SCOTT of London is issuing, and Thomas Whittaker of 
New York is importing, a series of Great Writers, edited by Eric S. 
Robertson. They are attractive, scholarly-looking little books, 
bound in dark blue cloth, and possessing, to begin with, the great 
merit of being just long enough. Two of the series just issued are 
a Life of Coleridge, by Hall Caine, and a Life of Dickens by Frank 
Marzials. Both are well-written and entertaining, and each has the 
charm of investing a familiar subject with new interest. The one 
on Dickens gives chiefly his literary life, with particulars as to the 
date and creation of each of his great works. It is very readable, 
and so concise that one puts it down with a far clearer general idea 
of the subject in hand than can often be gained from more elabo- 
rate ‘ Lives. ——SIR CHARLES DILKE’S papers in The Fortnightly 
Review, on ‘The Present Position of European Politics,’ are issued 
here in the Franklin Square Library. Sir Charles discusses Ger- 
many, France, Russia, Austro-Hungary, Italy, and the United 
Kingdom, each in a separate paper, and his remarks on Boulanger 
in the French paper are now of special interest.——‘ HERO AND 
MARTYR’ is a Life of Rev. Geo. C. Haddock, prepared by his son 
and issued by Funk & Wagnalls. Mr. Haddock lost his life from 
heroically clinging to his own convictions, for he was shot down in 
the streets of Sioux City, lowa, by the rumsellers, whom he had 
offended. It is to be remembered that the preacher was not only 
true to his own convictions through what he knew to be the per- 
sonal danger of his course, but that he was striving to uphold the 
actual law of the State. This ‘Life’ is a helpful book to read, as 
the story of eg one more of the heroes who have gone to their 
death willingly, rather than yi ld a hair in their efforts to support 
what they believed to be right. 
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Recent Fiction. 

‘RED SPIDER,’ by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould (Appleton), is a 
marvellous little story—clear-cut as a cameo in its landscapes 
and characters, piquing instant interest in the weaving of the tale, 
and progr gs Phe gern one’s knowledge of human nature and one’s 
belief in it. The plotis intricate and well wrought out, but interest: 
centres chiefly in the details. The cool, frosty nights, the bright 
noons, the brilliant sunsets, the wild, lonely, weird Wellon’s Cairn, 
the black pines, the golden gorse—all these live in your conscious- 
ness, just as ‘ Tatters” and ‘Schneider,’ known only from descrip- 
tion, seem to you important characters on the stage, whom you 
have really seen and would recognize again immediately. Against 
this background stands a girl, Honor Luxmore, who does not 
suffer from the brilliant background, but glows against it, as a sun- 
flower is richer in the sunlight than when relieved against the 
darkness. This girl in her simplicity and her nobility is a ‘study’ 
of whom any artist might be proud. She is the ‘red spider’ of the 
story, so called because in her scarlet cloak and red stockings, 
combined with the helpfulness to others of her thrift and candor 
and self-reliance, she reminds people of the red spider that is called 
the money-spinner, and that brings luck if you can catch it. One 
of these spiders also figures in the story, and is the centre of the 
plot, one might say. Two brothers-in-law quarrel mightily be- 
cause in trying to catch a little red spider running between them 
they carelessly kill it. Around this ridiculous quarrel is built up a 
pen Beers of incidents and characters as keen as one of George 
Eliot’s studies of farmers and as witty as one of Hardy’s. The 
characters reverse the fate of Moliére’s ‘bourgeois gentilhomme,’ 
and talk in poetry without knowing it—the poetry of rough but 
— metaphor, that distinguishes the Mrs. Poysers of life and of 

ction. 





‘ MISS GASCOIGNE,’ by Mrs. J. H. Riddell (Appleton), is a beau- 
tifully told little story, artistic in plot and in detail. The author 
accomplishes what really requires very great skill: she puts her 
heroine in a ridiculous position, and yet never lets her ap 
ridiculous. This in itself is no mean triumph; and the whole 
story deals with picturesque situations, never improbable, set in a 
framework of delightful humor and thoroughly keen insight into 
human nature. Miss Gascoigne is past that first youth supposed 
to be essential to a heroine; te she is not without adorers, So 
neatly is it all managed, that your imagination is constantly exer- 
cised as to who will eventually carry the day—the boy lover, the 
aristocratic suitor, or the impertinent curate, who for some reason 
or other you suspect may turn out to be less impertinent than ap- 
pears on the surface; or whether, indeed, Miss Gascoigne may not 
decide to braid St. Catharine’s tresses. And even then, the one 
who triumphs is not the one you expected. 





In ‘A LAD’s LOVE’ (Roberts) Mr. Arlo Bates gives a very 
clever and amusing sketch of summering at Campobello. It is im- 
possible to feel much interest in the ‘ Lad,’ or. any in his ‘ Love;’ 
and the idea of the plot, never a pleasing one, has been worked 
over many times before, and frequently with precisely the same 
dénouement. The instant Phoebe’s name is mentioned, the acute 
reader foresees the happy solution of the difficulties. But aside 
from the Lad and his Love, the story is a very realistic, and at the 
same time spirited and entertaining, tale. It is not, like Mr. Bates’s 
‘Wheel of Fire,’ a little classic in its revelation of the depths of 
human nature and human suffering ; but aiming only to be light, 
it has the requisite light touch; and though one would not read it 
twice, it is well worth reading once. Mr. Howells gives in ‘ April 
Hopes’ some very simple adventures and quite ordinary talk, and 
apologizes by saying, ‘I cannot give you anything better, because 
this is the way people do talk on summer excursions;’ but we all 
know that Mr. Bates’s young people, though they seem almost pre- 
ternaturally bright, are a fair representation of the American youths 
and maidens. They are just a bit ‘saucy,’ but they are, on the 
other hand, almost witty in their brightness; and we commend 
Mr. Bates for commemorating some of their brilliancy. 





‘ST. PAUL’s PROBLEM,’ by Faye Huntington (Crowell), is a prob- 
lem that has nothing to do with St. Paul. It was merely the 
problem of a church known as ‘St. Paul's,’ and it was the very 
ancient problem of all churches—how to get the young people ‘in- 
terested.’ The author calls her book a solution of the trouble, and 
her solution is mentioned briefly as a Y. P. S. C. E., which being 
translated means a Young People’s Society for Christian Endeavor. 
With all due respect for the author’s earnestness, we-could wish 
she had busied herself less with chronicling the marvellous suc- 
cesses of the Y. P. S.C. E., and told us more about its methods. 
We are informed that the congregation of St. Paul’s had tried 
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“everything,’ but that nothing succeeded till they organized a Y. 
P.S.C. E. Then, indeed, there came a glorious rate a a ; 
a sinner was saved, every wandering youth drawn in, every 
heedless girl made thoughtful, every indifferent mt ‘converted.’ 
If we remember rightly, there was not a single case in which it 
failed to work in time. But 4ow all this was accomplished, we are 
not informed to any very helpful degree. The Y. P.S.C.E. is 
apparently one of those excellent organizations which provide 
Fe gone gymnasiums, coffee-houses, etc., and which are un- 
deniably useful and commendable; but the book hints at some 
startling originality in the way of suggestion which it does not 
practically fulfil. 





‘THE HOLy ROSE’ (Franklin Square Library) is not one of 
Besant’s triumphs. He is better in the Nineteenth Century than in 
ithe Eighteenth, and though the story verges very close upon the 
Nineteenth, the incidents connected with the French Revolution 
have a hackneyed tone, and Pierre’s sacrifice had been made use of 
even by Dickens——‘ A TERRIBLE LEGACY,’ by G. W. Appleton 
(Appleton), is a long and tedious story, relating the difficulty of un- 
pie the fact that a crazy man who confessed on dying that he 
had murdered his sister, really had not murdered her at all—— 
~JACOBI’s WIFE,’ by Adeline Sergeant (Franklin Square Library), 
is a very old-fashioned novel indeed; with counts, convents, 
wronged brothers, shipwrecks, opium, and all the rest of the antique 
paraphernalia, and after all by no means interesting V. R..’ 
(Franklin Square Library) is a foolish and dull tale about a young 
lady whose name was Viola Rydal, and who posed for the genuine 
*V.R.’ in a rustic village, in a way too stupid even for a farce. 





WE HAVE to confess that ‘ The Fool of Quality,’ by Henry Brooke 
(Holt’s Leisure Moment Series), looks to us extremely tedious ; and 
we doubt the wisdom of reprinting this novel, originally issued in 
‘five volumes, a hundred years ago. But we are willing for every 
book to appear at its best, and not being charmed by it ourselves, 
we will quote the more favorable opinion of Charles Kingsley, to 
the effect that some people have learned from the book ‘more 
‘which is pure, sacred and eternal, than from any which has been 
published since Spenser’s “ Fairy Queen.”’——-THE Story of 
“Under the Storm’ (Whittaker) is another by the indefatigable 
Miss Yonge. It is a tale of the Seventeenth Century, intended to 
show what the quiet people in cottage and farmhouse. must, have 
endured in times we are wont to associate with the troubles and 
quarrels of kings and parliaments, lofds and generals, Cavaliers 
and Roundheads. The sub-title is ‘Steadfast’s Charge.’ It re- 
lates how a youth named Steadfast kept for ten years the secret of 
a hidden church service, at the expense of great trouble and anx- 
iety, and finally of his life. 





The Vesper Song. 


Now robins hop along the greening grass 

And sing at sundown in the leafless trees; 

The sap wells up at thought of days like these— 
Days of lost springs that budded but to pass. 
So stirs my heart; and could my life amass 
Treasures from earth’s unnumbered argosies 
Precious as pearls in pure unsounded seas, 
Memory’s poor relics would their worth surpass. 
O robin-redbreast, sad thy sweetest tone ! 
Sweet as a voice now mute that sang for me ; 
My nest was never built, my mate has flown 
To shores unknown, beyond the silent sea ; 
But listening in the twilight here alone, 

Youth, love, and longing, all come back to me. 





The Lounger 


A LADY who edits one of the most widely-circulated journals 
‘published in America told me the other day that the foreman of the 
-composing-room grumbled every time she gave him a type-written 
manuscript. He said that the compositors infinitely preferred the 
worst handwriting to the best machine ‘copy.’ This seems to me 
almost an species of insanity; but the printer argues that type- 
written ‘copy’ is always filled with mistakes, but as they are made 
so boldly, the compositor does not like to correct them. With 
hand-written copy he can use his judgment, for the indistinct- 
ness of the word in dispute permits him to give himself the benefit 
of the doubt. r reason is said to be better than none. I 
once heard the editor of a well-known magazine say that he pre- 
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ferred to read hand-written MSS.; type-written ones had an irri- 
tating effect upon him. Such conservatism as this is more than I 
can comprehend. I grant you that handwriting is more picturesque 
than machine-writing ; but as authors are very apt to belong to the 
impressionistic school of penmen, the realistic typewriter turns out 
much more easily decipherable ‘copy ;’ and where time is valuable, 
legibility is of the first importance. 





“WALT WHITMAN evidently wants to be defended from his 
friends. The Whitman Societies organized for the purpose, not of 
studying his works, but of saying ties a weekly pension, do not 
meet his approval, and he protests. He does not mind accepting 
an occasional and spontaneous offer of pecuniary aid, but I sup- 
pose his independent soul revolts at the idea of being the pensioner 
of a private organization. If it were the Government now, that 
would be a different thing. Mr. Whitman’s portrait is being 
painted in oils by Mr. H. H. Gilchrist, of London, whose father 
wrote a famons Life of Blake, and whose gifted mother’s ‘A 
Woman's Estimate of Walt Whitman’ attracted much attention. 
Mr. Sidney Morse, of Boston, is modelling a bust of him; and Mr. 
Thomas Eakins, of Philadelphia, has had it in his mind to put a 
likeness of the old poet on canvas, 





IT SEEMS that the Boston Old Corner Bookstore has had a rival 
in the affections of famous Bostonians in the old corner shoestore 
of the late John H. Rogers. A quarter of a century ago this store 
was the only one in Boston where French boots and English 
gaiters, as well as goods of American make, could be found. A 
writer in the Zraveller remembers seeing there Daniel Webster, 
Rufus Choate, Charles Sumner, Chief Justice Shaw and Dr. Park- 
man, the historian; and on one memorable occasion he saw Pres- 
cott, Longfellow, Agassiz and Lowell with their heads together, 
engaged in the intellectual pursuit of selecting French boots and 
English gaiters from a newly imported lot. 





Ir ABOU BEN AUSTIN, or any other autograph hunter, wants 
to get a valuable autograph by legitimate means, he has only to 
communicate with A. D. Flower, Ashfield, Mass., who has in his 
possession, and will be very happy to sell to him, a volume of Se- 
lections from Browning’s works, published in 1881 and dedicated 
to the Poet Laureate, which is bound in red morocco, and con- 
tains on a fly-leaf the following characteristic extract in the poet’s 
handwriting :— 

Touch him ne’er so lightly, into song he broke ; 
Soil so quick—receptive—not one feather-seed, 
Not one flower dust fell, but straight its fall awoke 
Vitalizing virtue ; song would song succeed 
Sudden as spontaneous—prove a poet-soul. 

Indeed ? 
Rock’s the song-soil rather, surface hard and bare ; 
Sun and dew their wildness, storm and frost their rage, 
Vainly both expend,—few flowers awaken there; 
Quiet in its cleft broods—what the after-age 
Knows and named a pine, a nation’s heritage. 

ROBERT BROWNING, Oct. 16th, ’84. 





ANOTHER treasure which he may hope to obtain, is a copy of 
the one volume edition of Tennyson’s Works published by Mac- 
millan & Co. in 1884, bound in blue morocco, and containing the 
signature of the poet, with the date ‘September 29th, 1884.’ Yet 
another is the two volumes of Matthew Arnold’s Poems, published 
in 1881, in blue crushed Levant, with this motto: 

Though the muse be gone away, 

Though she move not earth to-day, 

Souls, erewhile who caught her word, 

Ah, still harp on what they heard ! 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, Jan’y 31st, 1885. 


Then there are the two volumes of the recent Riverside Aldine 
Edition of Lowell’s ‘Biglow Papers,’ with an inscription on the 
title-page of the first volume from the ‘Ode for the 4th of July, 
1876’ :— 


For, O, my country, touched by thee, 
The gray hairs gather back their gold ; 
Thy thought sets all my 7 free ; 
The heart refuses to be old. 
J. R. Lowg i. 


tgth April, 1887, Battle of Lexington. 





ATTENTION is called to these autographs in the Springfield 
Republican. They are among the articles to be disposed of at the 
Fair in aid of the Ashfield Academy on the 23d and 24th inst. 
The famous Ashfield Dinner will be‘eaten on the 25th, 
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GEN. FAIRCHILD has been laughed at a good deal for his famous 
‘three kinds of ond speech, apropos of the return of the Con- 
federate battle-flags. His ervid rhetoric had, however, the 
merit of sre | grammatically correct. His metaphors certainly 
were not mixed. It was the temper and intention of his outburst 
that struck sensible people as being ridiculous in the piping times 
of peace. I am reminded of the General’s tirade by having just 
read a copy of the Hon. Daniel Dougherty’s speech at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention of 1880, in which he nominated Gen. 
Hancock for President. ‘Oh, my countrymen!’ he exclaimed, ‘in 
this — hour, when the destinies of the Republic, when the 
imperilled liberties of the people, are in your hands, pause, reflect, 
take heed, make no mistakes.’ And then he proceeded to nomi- 
nate the ‘soldier-statesman’ at whose appearance as ‘ standard- 
bearer’ of the Democratic party, ‘ the bloody banner of Republican- 
zsm will fall palsied to the ground. The occult connection 
between palsy and battle-flags is something on which Gen. Fair- 
child or Mr. Dougherty might be able to throw a little light. 
Their knowledge of the subject is evidently esoteric. 





Victorian Literature. 


Tue following extracts are from the chapter on Litera- 
ture contributed by Dr. Richard Garnett, Librarian of the 
British Museum, to Mr. T. Humphry Ward’s valuable re- 
view, in two volumes, of ‘The Reign of Victoria ’—a large 
work, by various competent hands, edited by the accom- 
plished compiler of Ward’s ‘English Poets’ and the new 
edition of ‘Men of the Day.’ In this country it is published 
by Scribner & Welford. 


TENNYSON, THE BROWNINGS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


That alliance of imagination with practical aims which we have 
remarked in the history and philosophy of the Victorian age is, asa 
rule, equally characteristic of its poetry, but there is no such apparent 
break of continuity with the best literature of the — enera- 
tion. The highest poetry beingin its nature prophetic, and the first 

uarter of the Nineteenth Century in England having been one of 
the most remarkable of all poetical eras, the work of the next fifty 
years was Soeegee 2 a by it, and Tennyson and Browning 
appear the heirs of Wordsworth and Coleridge, Shelley and.Keats. 
atever, notwithstanding, is most truly characteristic of the cul- 
ture and thought of the first Victorian period is impersonated in 
Lord Tennyson, and the posterity that may wish to learn the ma- 
turest judgment of the most refined circles in his day will find no 
source of information comparable to his poems. The Queen’s ac- 
cession found him silently framing for himself that theory of life 
demanded from him by Stuart Mill, the most judicious critic of his 
early writings. By 1842 he was able to publish the two volumes 
(‘ Poems, Chiefly Lyrical’) by which every marked tendency of the 
age is represented, in which every order of the mind can find some- 
thing peculiarly its own, and which, nevertheless, is throughout 
perfect harmony and organic unity. In ‘The Princess’ (1847) he 
touched the most serious temporal question of the day, and in ‘In 
Memoriam ’ (1850) he gave the best reply he knew to the question 
which is eternal. In ‘The Idyls of the King’ (1859) he afforded 
the strongest proof possible of his identification with the spirit of 
the age by producing a Victorian epic in the guise of an Arthurian 
one, while, by a singular contrast, the strength of ‘Maud’ (1855) 
is not in the references to the national contest with Russia, its pro- 
fessed theme, but in the purely lyrical passages. Thecanto begin- 
ning ‘I have led her home’ is the highest poetical flight of the 
author and the age. 

If the varied and sometimes conflicting tendencies of the time are 
reflected by the Laureate, the master-passion is incarnated in 
Robert Browning. Browning is essentially the poet of man. He 
can make poetry of anything, so long as it concerns a human being. 
In a dramatic age he would have been a great dramatic poet, but 
the conditions of his time, unfavorable to this kind of excellence, 
have led him to devise dramatic situations rather than complete 

lays and to cast his best thoughts into intense, impassioned mono- 

ogues. During the earlier years of the Queen’s reign, nevertheless, 
he essayed dramatic composition in the remarkable series of plays 
quaintly entitled ‘ Belles and Pomegranates’ (1842-46). Particu- 
lar passages in these have not been surpassed by him or by others ; 
but the superiority of his art when working in ; Boers from every 
conventional restraint, was proved in ‘Men and Women’ (1855)— 
fifty wonderful human portraits, or glimpses of portraits—the best, 
but by no means the largest portion, of the extraordinary series 
which a life devoted to poetry has been employed in producing. 
On the peculiarities of style which heighten his originality, while 
limiting his sphere of influence, this is not the place to enlarge. 
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His gifted wife, Elizabeth Barrett-Browning, though altogether ex- 
ceptional in her learning and attainments, soon: rere represents. 
average womanhood in Victorian poetry. However peculiar and mys- 
tic the expression, the sentiment invariably bears the stamp of the 
sensitive and cultivated English lady of the Nineteenth Century. It 
follows that her genius is mainly lyrical. The so-called ‘ Sonnets: 
from the Portuguese,’ treating of emotions strictly personal to her- 
self, are her best work. Her attempt at a Nineteenth Century epic, 
‘ Aurora Leigh’ (1857), though displaying more mental power than 
any of her writings, is too faulty in construction to durable. 
Faultiness. of construction was indeed the besetting sin of the poetry 
of that day. Even the work of true poets, like Philip James Bailey 
(‘ Festus,’ 1839) and Sidney Dobell (‘ Balder,’ 1853), seems a string 
of similes. 

The evil was checked by a very remarkable piece of criticism, 
the preface to the collected poems of Matthew Arnold (1853). Mr. 
Arnold had practically shown by his previous publications (‘ The 
Strayed Reveller,’ 1849, ‘Empedocles on Etna,’ 1852) the immense 
gain of symmetrical construction and chastened expression. Beau- 
tiful as is most of his poetical work, it is not too much to affirm 
that this memorable essay laid English literature under still deeper 
obligations. Except, indeed, in his purely narrative poems, such 
as the stately and pathetic epical episodes, ‘Sohrab and Rustum,” 
and ‘Balder Dead,’ Mr. Arnold appears either as a teacher or a 
learner. He is an academical poet, reflecting the mental attitude 
of the most cultured minds of his time, and also their obligations. 
to antiquity and such moderns as Wordsworth and Goethe. . . - 

All the peculiarities of Mr. Browning’s mind and manner are 
combined in ‘The Ring and the Book’ (1868), both in length and 
intellectual power the most considerable poetical achievement of 
the age. Its intense spirit of humanity overcame all the impedi- 
ments to popularity which its scale or its abstruseness might have: 
raised; and by a long series of compositions, as repugnant to the 
taste he found as congenial to the taste he created, Mr. Browning 
has continued to subject the public to tests generally eliciting a 
favorable response. The equally remarkable vitality of the Laur- 
eate has been exhibited less by affluence of production than by the 
startling energy of some detached poems. If‘ Enoch Arden’ (1864) 
merely maintained the high level from which the supplementary 
‘Idyls of the King’ might be thought to decline, ‘Lucretius ’ (1869) 
displayed a masculine dignity, ‘Rizpah’ (1880) a pathos, and the 
‘Two Northern Farmers* a humor not previously manifested by 
the author. 


SOME OF THE LATER POETS. 


Yet if the master was as great as ever, the pupils were few. 
Edwin Arnold and Lewis Morris may be numbered among them.. 
but in general, young poets were manifestly influenced by a new 
school which might be regarded as a reaction against the Tenny- 
sonian, repudiating the latter’s intimate connection with modern 
life, and presenting a theory of art for art’s sake to which it found 
itself unable to adhere. Its principles and methods may almost be 
summed up in the statement that two of its three masters had been 
pre-Raphaelite painters. Dante Rossetti wrote as he painted, 
aiming by the greatest possible expenditure of labor to obtain the 
most purely artistic result. The end justified the means. Some, 
not all, of his sonnets may be censured as too pictorial, and thus. 
deficient in the grave simplicity of thought befitting the sonnet ;. 
but as a writer of ballads, some of quite epical proportion, he is. 
absolutely unrivalled, and his lyrics either exhibitit the novel effect 
of an Italian graft upon English literature or are entirely without pat- 
tern or precedent. The very exquisiteness of his poy neverthe-- 
less limited the sphere of his influence on the world at large, which 
he had ample power to have moved if his esthetic conscience would 
have permitted. The same cannot be said of William Morris (‘ Jason,’ 
1867, ‘ The Earthly Paradise,’ 1868-70), in whom Chaucer and Keats. 
seemed to have revived so long as he was contented to remain ‘ the 
idle singer of an empty day,’ but whose recent espousal of the: 
Socialist cause proves at least that this position is not easily tena- 
ble in an age like ours. Mr. Swinburne, the third leading member 
of the group, has always sought to combine esthetic with popular 
aims ; but the high claims of his political and philosophical poe- 
try rest upon the swing and rush of versification, the vigor and: 
vehemence of diction, the grand musical effect, clashing and 
chiming like some great cataract, far more than upon the reitera- 
tion of a few unfruitful and unoriginal ideas. Mr. Swinburne’s. 
mastery of form is especially shown in his reproductions of the 
spirit of the Greek drama (‘ Atalanta in Calydon,’ 1864, ‘ Erech- 
theus,’ 1876), by far the greatest achievements of the kind in our 
language. Poverty of ideas cannot be imputed to Christina Rossetti, 
but the bulk of her poetry, rich as it is in music and color, is fitter 
for the cloister than the hearth. In ‘ Goblin Market,’ however, she 
was able to clothe -her mystic thought in an objective shape, and,. 
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while displaying all her wonted lyrical charm, to give an insight 
into natures beyond the confines of humanity, a power also evinced 
in Cardinal Newman’s nearly contemporary ‘ Dream of Gerontius.’ 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


If the aim at human improvement did not control the fiction of 
the day so completely as some other branches of literature, it was 
still the leading object of by far the greatest and most influential 
novelist. By no mind save Darwin’s has the latter portion of the 
Queen’s reign been so deeply impressed as by George Eliot’s, and 
it is to the credit of the age that it should have consented to re- 
ceive its choicest amusement from the same source as its best in- 
struction. It is, indeed, George Eliot's chief defect to be overcon- 
scious of her mission. In no novelist of equal genius, perhaps, has 
the artistic element been so overpowered by the ethical, which must 


tell against her with a Lawes | occupied by other problems than ° 


hers. Her best monument will perhaps be not so much any par- 
ticular work as that astonishing width of-intellect which falsified 
all previous experience, and showed the folly of dogmatically pre- 
scribing bounds to the capacities of woman. One of her works, 
notwithstanding, must always be the guide of those who would 
know the provincial England of our day. ‘ Middlemarch’ is Nature 
herself. If merit is to be judged by perfection of execution, this 
depressing work sets George Eliot higher than the mingled pathes 
and humor of ‘Adam Bede’ and ‘The Mill on the Floss,’ the 
dignity of ‘Romola,’ or the moral enthusiasm of ‘Daniel Der- 
onda.’ ‘Silas Marner’ alone, as delightful in subject as ‘ Middle- 
march ’ is the reverse, fully sustains comparison as a work of art. 
Next to ‘Middlemarch " the future student of Nineteenth-Century 
England will derive his best material from Anthony Trollope, 
scarcely a painter, but a matchless photographer. George Eliot 
exhibits the world to her reader; Trollope thrusts his reader 
straight into the middle of it. 


DICKENS AND THACKERAY, 


In the age of Victoria, fiction has more and more assumed the 
place from which the drama has fallen, and became the mirror 
and the censor of contemporary manners. It has, consequently, 
been more affected than any other class of literature by the gen- 
eral tendencies of the age. Every novel is necessarily in some 
degree a work of imagination; and there are few of very consider- 
able ‘note in the Victorian period which the pressure of circum- 
stances has not inspired with something of the utilitarian’ spitit as 
well. The progressive change may be observed in the writings of 
Dickens, too well known to require enumeration or special descrip- 
tion. The attack on the Fleet Prison in ‘ Pickwick,’ for instance, 
is merely incidental; that on the Court of Chancery in ‘Bleak 
House’ is the foundation of the book. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that Dickens became a teacher not solely to meet the ex- 
igencies of public feeling, but also as a substitute for the buoyancy 
of animal spirits which upbore him so triumphantly until the com- 
pletion of ‘Martin Chuzzlewit ’ (1844), and failed him so signally 
afterwards. Thackeray, who next grasped the sceptre of contem- 
porary fiction by the publication of ‘ Vanity Fair’ in 1846, is, on 
the other hand, a conscious critic and professional satirist. As 
Dickens’s novels celebrate the free exuberant vigor of English life, 
Thackeray’s criticize its weaknesses and expose its affectations. 
In ‘ Vanity Fair’ (1846), ‘Pendennis’ (1850) and ‘ The Newcomes’ 
(1855), he is to the age of Victoria what Addison and Steele were 
to the age of Anne—its painter; not like his disciple, Anthony 
Trollope, its photographer. His own temperament deeply in- 
fluences his pictorial handling ; to assume the absolute accuracy of 
his pictures would be like inferring, from the two exclusive study 
of some modern painters, that the men and women of the Victorian 
epoch invariably lived in rooms hung with yellow. 


NATURALIZATION OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Nor must the naturalization of American literature be left un- 
noticed. This will probably be one day regarded as the most im- 
portant of all incidents in English literary history, taking its des- 
tinies out of the hands of domestic cliques and coteries, and in- 
hapa expanding both the area of its influence and the agencies 
by which it is to be moulded for the future. For the time it added 
to the circle of popular domestic writers two of undoubted genius, 
Emerson and Hawthorne, and one of less native power, Long- 
fellow, who seemed commissioned to remedy the most serious 
defect of the poetry of the day—the absence, generally speaking, 
of eo element appreciable and enjoyable by the masses. Thanks 
mainly to him, a contemporary poetry did not cease to exist for 
circles not insensible to the charms of verse because their culture 
did not enable them to appreciate its very highest manifestations. 
It is much to be desired that his example of perfect simplicity and 
transparency should produce its full effect. The value of whee is 
generally comprehensible must rise in proportion as the English 
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language advances towards its probable destiny of becoming a 
universal means of communication among the nations of the earth. 





London Society. 
[The Saturday Review.]} 

WE may best estimate the changes in London ‘society by con- 
trasting the present with the past, in the light of the Memoirs and 
Correspondence with which we have lately been gratified. The 
Greville journals, the Croker correspondence and diaries, and the 
more desultory letters of Mr. Hayward are so many revelations as 
to events and incidents of the highest interest which had hitherto 
been more or less mysterious. The writers had been behind the 
scenes when the public and the press were often groping in the dark, 
There were close corporations in party politics as in the boroughs, 
and ise’ | close corporations these were. Party strategy was either 
dictated by autocrats, ruling by something like hereditary right, or. 
it was discussed and decided in a council of two or three. Under 
a system of government by ‘ Venetian oligarchies’ reticence was 
the first obligation of a rising politician. A flattering confidence 
bound him over to secrecy. He had a profound respect for 
the dispensers of patronage, and a serene contempt for the public 
and the constituents whom, nevertheless, he was bound to con- 
sider. Men like Croker, Greville, and Hayward occupied excep- 
tional positions as the official or officious advisers of leading states- 
men. Croker, in virtue of his hard common sense and his talents 
for business, was perpetually consulted by the Duke of Wellington 
and Peel till Peel threw over the country party and renounced the 
opinions which had been advocated in the Quarterly. Greville, by 
his connexions, his social qualities, and his position as Clerk of the 
Council—grincheux as he might be—became the familiar friend 
of the leading Liberals ; while Hayward, with his aggressive self- 
assertion, must frequently have imposed his ideas on both home 
and foreign statesmen who were immeasurably his intellectual} 
superiors. The diaries and correspondence of these social poli- 
ticians are as much things of the past as the letters of a Mme. de 
Sévigné or a Horace Walpole. There is no place nowadays for 
their private news sheets since now there can be no monopoly of 
such private and miscellaneous information. There may still occa 


sionally be Cabinet secrets ; but they can be only kept for a time. © 


The innermost ‘Rings’ of political circles have been shattered, 
and.society is continually becoming more and more popularized. 
Cabinets must be put together on the principle of including the most 
capable and pushing representatives of the powerful middle-class 
interests; and, although the aristocratic element is still in the ascen- 
dent, yet aspiring politicians of any party are bound to fall back on 
the backing of the people. The future is with the masses, and may 
possibly be with the mob. 

Even after the passing of the Reform Bill, the House of Com- 
mons was one of the most comfortable and steady-going of gentle- 
manlike clubs. There were sensational divisions from time to 
time, when Whips were cracking all over the country, and dying 
men were wheeled into the lobby, between their doctors and their 
valets. Now and again a great party was scared out of its sh 
priety, as on Peel’s change of front on the burning question of the 
Corn-laws. But, as a rule, the border-lines of party were stil} 
sharply defined, and any eccentricities of conduct among the rank 
and file inevitably inferred political ostracism, unless justified by 
more than ordinary ability. The Humes, the Roebucks, the Chis- 
holm Ansteys, and the Bernal Osbornes were privileged personages. 
and tolerated exceptions who merely proved the rigidity of the rule. 
New members with original ideas or mounted on particular hob- 
bies have been crowding into the house. They have often beem 
returned as coming men; they have written sensational articles in 
the Reviews, or have spoken volubly from provincial platforms, 
and they stand pledged to justify the promises of their antecedents. 
Place is the proof of political success, and place they must strive to 
attain upon any terms, were it only to satisfy their constituents. 
Failing place, they aim at publicity. Although when they do suc- 
ceed in catching the Speaker’s eye they may be coughed down, 
they are nevertheless fluent at local gatherings ; and as they have 
words, if not ideas, in abundance, they may be oracles in their own 
sets in London or their boroughs. 

Talking of the men who might shine in vestries or on School 
Boards, and who often cut a too conspicuous figure at Quarter 
Sessions, naturally takes us with them into the Clubs which have 
done so much to diffuse and, at the same time, to centralize the 
interest in politics. When Thackeray wrote the ‘ Snob Papers,’ and 
long after, the Clubs of Western London might almost have been 
counted on the fingers. At all events, it was easy to classify 
them. There were the fashionable Clubs, where the balloting 
was severely exclusive. There were the Service Clubs, the two 
University Clubs, the East Indian ‘Clubs, with the Atheneum 
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and the Travellers ranking by. themselves. There was Arthur’s 
for the country gentlemen. here were two or three establish- 
ments, like the Union and the Wyndham, offering membership to 
men of moderate position on non-political grounds; and, finally, 
there were the three. or four great political Clubs. Many men 
who were sufficiently eligible necessarily found themselves left out 
in the cold, and never dreamed even of being entered on the can- 
-didates’ books. When Arthur Pendennis, thanks to his uncle, was 
elected a member of the Polyanthus, George Warrington, the son 
-of an ancient family and first-class man at Oxbridge, was content 
‘to. scramble for his meals in the taverns in the purlieus of Fleet 
Street. That was the lot of most gentlemen a fair family who 
“came to London in search of fortune, and of almost all visitors 
from the country, whether bent upon business or pleasure. On 
ithese flying trips our worthy country.cousins were as much isolated 
in the swarms of their fellows as the adventurous explorer in Cen- 
tral Africa, paying his way among peoples of strange speech with 
«colored beads and cotton stuffs. They found a bedroom in St, 
_James’s or billeted themselves in a back chamber of some hotel in 
Covent Garden. They got a substantial English dinner at Simp- 
son’s in the Strand or at ‘the Wellington,’ which Aig for a 
time in the gilded gambling saloons of Crockford’s. After the 
‘solitary dinner, they killed the evening as they could—at the play, 
at Cremone, or in Thackeray’s ‘Cave of Harmony,’ according to 
their several tastes and inclinations. A very few days of mild dis- 
sipation naturally bored them to death, and they went home sad- 
der than they came up, though certainly no wiser. 

Now all that has been changed. The Scotch laird, the Lanca- 
‘shire manufacturer, and even the Mayor of Little Peddlington,: are 
members of a magnificent Constitutional or Liberal Club. They 
may not actually hobnob with Premiers or Foreign Secretaries. 
They may not hear Mr. Gladstone discussing Home Rule or the 
Greek drama, as they were led to expect by the seductive pros- 
pectuses. But they not only revel in luxury in palatial halls, and 
may try their digestions on indifferent French entries, but they 
have the undoubted privilege of mixing in intelligent and Christian 
‘company. As their faces and figures become more or less familiar, 
they may make acquaintanceships in the morning-room or smoking- 
room, and thenceforth, having a home and interests in London, 
they live in the magnetic influence of the metropolis. For the 
characteristic feature of the more recent of the Clubs is that they 
‘bring together many sorts and conditions of men. As they are 
=, started on speculation, their committees~are free from 

astidiousness ; and members are tempted to enrol themselves by 
the temporary suspension of entry-money. The consequence is 
‘that the conditions of membership are a creditable character and a 
decent coat. The ouveau riche meets the briefless barrister ; the 
author in embryo who once would have dined in Grub Street with 
Duke Humphrey has now his joint and his ‘table’ in Piccadilly or 
Pall Mall; and assuredly society has gained by the increasing facili- 
ties of Club membership. The self-made man of money and the 
brilliant Bohemian must conform to the common standard of re- 
‘spectability. The one is being educated in spite of himself, if he 
ihave any capacity for education, and the other is spared the temp- 
‘tations which might otherwise have brought genius to grief. Time 
and even money may be wasted at the Clubs, but the general tone 
-of their manners is unimpeachable; and, on the whole, their influ- 
vences have been all for good. No lively young law student need 
‘be driven to choose now between a lonely evening in his dreary 
«chambers and the spirits and tobacco of the tavern. The lawyer 
in busy practice is no longer cendemned to seek solitary relaxation 
over his bottles of port. Man meets man; mind clashes with mind ; 
and sparks of bright intelligence are set flying, as from the sharp 
contact of flint and steel. We do not desire to draw an ideal pic- 
ture. No doubt there is dulness enough in the Clubs, with the in- 
finite trivialities of unmeaning chatter ; while perverse spirits bent 
on going to the mischief will be held back by no conceivable re- 
straints. But the Clubs keep manya man from harm ; at least they 
cultivate the virtues of superficial self-respect, and they warm up 
the interest in public affairs which goes far towards making a man 
a useful citizen. 

Moreover, that life of the Clubs has been re-acting on London 
dinner-tables. The bores satirized by Thackeray are still unhappily 
‘with us; but we are glad to think that the breed becomes rarer, 
and we have some faint hopes that it may ultimately be extermi- 
mated. Club smoking-rooms are conversational, sullen, or medita- 
tive; they cultivate sententious conversation by ejaculation, and 
Aliscourage wearisome twaddle. The man must wear something 
‘thicker than hippopotamus hide who can stand on the rug like 
_Jawkins and silence other voices. There are natures which 


\-ar€ comparatively insensible to snubbing ; but each Club member, 


as a rule, is brought to his bearings. These principles of social 
quality have been stretched even further at fashionable or intel- 
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lectual dinner-tables. Crisp talk is everything, and every man with 
anything in him means to be heard in his turn. Coleridge’s inter- 
minable disquisitions, with all the fire of their philosophical elo- 
quence, would never be tolerated ; and we suspect that even Mac- 
aulay would have been scratched from the dinner-lists of many of 
his admirers unless his brilliant flashes of silence had been more 
frequent. We. wish to be entertained or excited ; we do not care 
to listen to lectures or to rhapsodies over the wine and the walnuts ; 
so that the shortest anecdotes are only admitted if they bring their 
own apologies as felicitous illustrations, and tedious stories or 
reminiscences are absolutely tabooed. Sydney Smith, with his 
readiness of repartee, might still be a welcome guest; but the run- 
ning fire of jest, puns, and personal allusions with which Theodore 
Hook kept the table in a roar is gone as entirely out of date as the 
after-dinner.toasts of our grandfathers. Even the well-bred Lord 
Eskdale or the witty Mr. Pinto would have to be on their guard 
and take care that they did not become too vivacious. Indeed, the 
most brilliant and intellectual diners-out of the day are bound over 
to reserve from personal motives. Either they are in Parliament, 
when they keep their best things for their speeches; or they have 
taken honors in the literary world, and sell thoughts and fancies to 
the magazines or the journals. 


Stevenson’s Memories of Edinburgh University. 
[Robert Louis Stevenson, in ‘‘ The New Amphion.”’] 


I AM ASKED to write something (it is not specially stated what) 
to the profit and glory of my Alma Mater ; and the fact is I seem 
to be in very nearly the same case with those who addressed me, 
for while I am willing enough to write something, I know not what 
to write. Only one point I see, that if Iam to write at all, it should 
be of the University itself and my own days under its shadow; 
of the things that are still the same and of those that are already 
changed ; such talk, in short, as would pass naturally between a 
student of to-day and one of yesterday, supposing them to meet 
and grow confidential. 

The generations pass away swiftly enough on the high seas of 
life; more swiftly still in the little bubbling backwater of the quad- 
rangle; so that we see there, on a scale startlingly diminished, the 
flight of time and the succession of men. I looked for my name 
the other day in last year’s case book of the Speculative. Naturally 
enough I looked for it near the end; it was not there; noryet in 
the hext column, so that I began to think I had been ae em at 
press; and when at last I found it, mounted on the shoulders of 
so many successors, and looking in that posture like the name of a 
man of ninety, I was conscious of some of the dignity of years. 
This kind of dignity of temporal precession is likely, with prolonged 
life, to become more tontiar, possibly less welcome; but I felt it 
strongly then, it is strongly on me now, and I am the more em- 
boldened to speak with my successors in the tone of a parent and a 
praiser of things past. 

For, indeed, that which they attend is but a fallen University ; it . 
has doubtless some remains of good, for human institutions decline 
by gradual stages; but decline, in spite of all seeming embellish- 
ments, it does ; and what is perhaps more singular, began to do so 
when I ceased to be a student. Thus, by an odd chance, I had the 
very last of the very best of Adma Mater ,; the same thing, I hear 
(which makes it the more strange), had previously happened to m 
father ; and if they are good and do not die, something not at all 
unsimilar will be found in time to have befallen my successors of to- 
day. Of the specific points of change, of advantage in the past, of 
short-coming in the present, I must own that, on a near exami- 
nation, they look wondrous cloudy. The chief and far the most 
lamentable change is the absence of a certain lean, idle, unpopular 
student, whose presence was for me the gift and heart of the whole 
matter; whose changing humors, fine occasional purposes of good, 
flinching acceptance of evil, shiverings on wet, east-windy, morning 
journeys up to class, infinite yawnings during lecture and unquench- 
able gusto in the delights of truantry, made up the sunshine and 
shadow of my college life. You cannot fancy what you missed in 
missing him ; his virtues, I make sure, are inconceivable to his suc- 
cessors, just as they were apparently concealed from his contempo- 
raries, for I was practically alone in the pleasure I had in his socie- 
ty. Poor soul, I remember how much he was cast down at times, 
and how life (which had not yet begun) seemed to be already at an 
end, and hope quite dead, and misfortune and dishonor, like physi- 
cal presences, dogging him as he went. And it may be worth 
while to add that these clouds rolled away in their season, and that 
all clouds roll away at last, and the troubles of youth in particular 
are things but of a moment. So this student, whom I have in my 
eye, took his full share of these concerns and that very largely by 
his own fault; but he still —_ to his fortune; and in the midst 
of much misconduct, kept on in his own way learning how to work; 
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and at last, to his wonder, escaped out of the stage of studentship 
not openly shamed; leaving behind him the University of Edin- 
burgh shorn of a good deal of interest for myself. 

But while he is (in more senses than one) the first person, he is 
by no means the only one I regret, or whom the students of to-day, 
if “ie | knew what they had lost, would regret also. They have 
still Tait, to be sure—long may they have him !—and they have 
still Tait’s class-room, cupola and all ; but think of what a different 

lace it was when this youth of mine (at least on roll days) would 
present on the benches, and at the near end of the platform, 
Lindsay senior was airing his robust old age. It is possible my 
successors may have never heard of old Lindsay; but when he 
went, a link snapped with the last century. He had something of 
a rustic air, sturdy and fresh and plain; he spoke with a ripe east- 
country accent, his reminiscences were all of journeys on foot or 
highways busy with post-chaises—a Scotland before steam ; he had 
seen the coal fire on the Isle of May, and he regaled mé with tales 
of my own grandfather. Thus he was for mea mirror of things 
perished ; it was only in his memory that I could see the huge flock 
of flames of the May beacon stream to leeward, and the watchers 
as they fed the fire, lay hold unscorched of the windward bars of 
the furnace ; it was only thus that I could see my grandfather driv- 
ing swiftly in a gig along the seaboard road from Pittenweem to 
Crail, and for all his business hurry, drawing up to speak good- 
humoredly with those he met. And now in his turn, Lindsay is 

‘one also ; inhabits only the memories of other men, till these shall 
follow him; and figures in my reminiscences as my grandfather 
figured in his. 

To-day, again, they have Professor Butcher, and I hear he has a 
prodigious deal of Greek; and they have Professor Chrystal who is 
a man filled with the mathematics. And doubtless there are set- 
offs. But they cannot change the fact that Professor Blackie has 
retired, and that Professor Kelland is dead. No man’s education 
is complete or truly liberal, who knew not Kelland. There were 
unutterable lessons in the mere sight of that frail old clerical gentle- 
man, lively as a boy, kind like a fairy godfather, and keeping per- 
fect order in his class by the spell of that very kindness. I have 
heard him drift into reminiscences in class-time, though not for long, 
and give us glimpses of old-world life in out-of-the-way English 
parishes when he was young; thus playing the same part as Lind- 
say—the part of the surviving memory, signalling out of the dark 
backward and abysm of time the images of perished things. But it 

was a part that scarce became him ; he somehow lacked the means ; 
for all his silver hair and worn face, he was not truly old; and he 
had too much of the unrest and petulant fire of youth, and too 
much invincible innocence of mind, to play the veteran well. The 
time to measure him best, to taste (in the old phrase) his gracious 
nature, was when he received his class at home. What a pretty 
simplicity would he then show, trying to amuse us like children 
with toys ; and what an engaging nervousness of manner, as fearing 
that his efforts might not succeed! Truly he made us all feel like 
children, and like children embarrassed, but at the same time filled 
with sympathy for the conscientious, troubled elder-boy who was 
working so hard to entertain us. A theorist has held the view 
that there is no feature in man so tell-tale as his spectacles ; that 
the mouth may be compressed and the brow smoothed artificially, 
but the sheen of the barnacles is diagnostic. And truly it must 
have been thus with Kelland ; for as I still fancy I behold him frisk- 
ing actively about the platform, pointer in hand, that which I seem 
to see most clearly is the way his glasses glittered with affection. 
I never knew but one other man who had (if you will permit the 

hrase) so kind a spectacle ; and that was Dr. Appleton. But the 

ight in his case was tempered and passive ; in Kelland’s it danced 
and changed, and flashed vivaciously among the students, like a 
perpetual challenge to good-will. 

I cannot say so much about Professor Blackie, for a good reason. 
Kelland’s class I attended, once even gained there a certificate of 

. merit, the only distinction of my University career. But although 
I am the holder of a certificate of attendance in the Professor’s own 
hand, I cannot remember to have been present in the Greek class 
aboveadozentimes. Professor Blackie was even kind enough to re- 
mark (more than once) while in the very act of writing the document 
above referred to, that he did not know my face. Indeed, I denied 
myself many opportunities ; acting upon an extensive and highly 
rational system of truantry, which cost me a great deal of trouble 
to put in exercise—perhaps as much as would have taught me 
Greek—and sent me forth into the world and the profession of 
letters with the merest shadow of an education. But they say it is 
always a good thing to have taken pains, and that success is its own 
reward, whatever be its nature; so that, perhaps, even upon this I 
could plume myself, that no one ever played the truant with more 
deliberate care and none ever had more certificates for less educa- 
tion. One consequence, however, of my system is that I have much 
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les: to say of Professor Blackie than I had! of Professor Kelland ;: 
and as he is still alive, and will long, I hope, continue to be so, it 
will not siurpise you very much that I have no intention: of saying it.. 

Meanwhile how many others have gone. Jenkin, Hodgson, and 
I know not who besides ; and of that tide of students that used to 
throng the arch and blacken the quadrangle, how many are scat- 
tered into the remotest parts of the earth, and how many more 
have lain down beside their fathers in their ‘ resting-graves!” And 
again, how many of these last have not found their way there, all. 
too early, through the stress of education! That was. one thing, 
at least, from which my truantry protected me. I am sorry indeed 
that I have no Greek, but I should be sorrier still if I were dead ;. 
nor do I know the name of that branch of knowledge which is 
worth acquiring at the price of a brain fever. There are many 
sordid tragedies in the life of the student, above all if he be poor,. 
or drunken, or both; but nothing more moves a wise man’s pit 
than the case of the lad who is in too much hurry to be nell vw f 
And so for the sake of a moral at the end, I will call up one more 
figure and have done. A student, aribitious of success by that 
hot intemperate manner of study that now grows so common, read 
night and day for an examination. As he went on, the task be~ 
came more easy to him, sleep was more easily banished, his brain 
— hot and clear and more capacious, the necessary knowledge 

aily fuller and more orderly. It came to the eve of the trial and 
he watched all night in his high chamber, reviewing what he knew 
and already secure of success. His window looked eastward, and 
being (as I said) high up, and the house itself standing on a hill,. 
commanded a view over dwindling suburbs to a country horizon. 
At last my student drew up his blind, and still in quite a jocund 
humor, looked abroad. Day was breaking, the east was tinging 
with strange fires, the clouds breaking up for the coming, of the 
sun; and at the sight, nameless terror seized upon his mind. He 
was sane, his senses were undisturbed, he saw clearly, and knew 
what he was seeing, and knew that it was normal; but he could! 
neither bear to see it nor find strength to look away, and fled in. 
panic from his chamber into the enclosure of the street. In the 
cool air and silence and among the sleeping houses, his strength 
was renewed. Nothing troubled him but the memory of what had. 
passed and an abject fear of its return. 


Gallo canente, spes redit, 
Aegris salus resunditur 
Lapsis fides revertitur, 


as they sang of old-in Portugal in the Morning Office. But to him. 
that good hour of cockcrow, and the changes of the dawn, had 
brought panic, and lasting doubt, and such terror as. he still shook 
to think of. He dared not return to his lodging, he could: not eat;. 
he sat down, he rose up, he wandered ; the city woke about him 
with its cheerful bustle, the sun climbed overhead ;. andi still he 
grew but the more absorbed in the distress of his recollection and. 
the fear of his past fear. At the appointed hour he came to the 
door of the place of examination ; but when he was asked: he hadi 
forgotten his name. Seeing him so disordered they had not the 
heart to send him away, but gave him a paper and admitted him,. 
still nameless, to the Hall. Vain kindness, vain efforts. He could 
only sit in a still growing horror, writing nothing, ignorant of all,. 
his mind filled with a single memory of the ties Se day and his 
own intolerable fear. And that same might he was tossing in a: 
brain fever. 

People are afraid of war and wounds and dentists,.all with ex- 
cellent reason; but these are not to be compared with such: chaotic 
terrors of the mind as fell om this young man, and made him cover 
his eyes from the innocent morning. We all have by our bedsides. 
the box of the Merchant Abudah, thank God, securely enough: 
shut ; but when a young man sacrifices sleep to labor, let him have 
a care, for he is playing with the lock. 








The Fine Arts 
Art Notes. 

THE COMPANY of Associated Artists will make a: comprehen- 
sive exhibition of American tapestries and embroideries at their 
studios, 115 East 23d Street, from the 15th to the 30th of Novem- 
ber. In order to show the development and pre-eminence of 
needle-work art in America, societies of decorative art and’ schools 
of decorative needlework in all the States are invited to: send one 
or more important pieces to this exhibition. Blanks willibe sent on 
request, and insurance and expressage paid. 

—There is no abatement either in the appearance or in’ the con- 
tents of the number of Zhe Art Review for April, Mr. Smilie’s. 
etching, ‘A Woodland Pool,’ printed on the quality of Japanese 
paper known as ‘ Imperial,’ is a fair sample of the character of the- 
art-work of this magazine and of the luxurious means: of reproduc— 
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tion adopted by it. The other illustrations are J. G. Brown’s 
*Castles in Spain,’ Robert C. Minor’s ‘Evening,’ and Thomas W. 
Woods’ ‘A Difficult Text,’ all three photogravures. The text con- 
tains articles on ‘The Spring Exhibition at the National Academy,’ 
by Ripley Hitchcock ; a not very appreciative ‘Glance at New York 
Theatres’ by Augustus Stonehouse; and a paper on the ‘ Ninth 
Exhibition of the Society of American Artists, by Charles de Kay, 
who pitches into those of the Society who imagine that they can 
write. criticism, praises the work of some of the others, and con- 
demns the new gallery in which the exhibition was held. A prac- 
tical and sensible article (they are not always the same thing) on 
the ‘ Preservation of Pictures,’ and the somewhat belated Art Notes, 
bring the number toa close. 


—Mr. George F. Kelly writes:—‘ Will you permit me to say 
with regard to the statement about 7he Art Review in THE 
CRITIC of August 6—“ Hereafter it will contain four etchings per 

ear instead of twelve, and sixty full-page photogravures instead of 
orty-eight,”—that the word “ forty-eight ” should be “ thirty-six ” ? 
The increased price of the magazine is more clearly explained when 
it is noted that the photogravures are increased by twenty-four 
plates a year instead of by twelve.’ 


— The Art Amateur for August contains a figure study in colors 
by Henry Bacon, one in a by Carroll Beckwith, and a large 
classical decorative figure by Ellen Welby (‘Pandora’). The Note 
Book is supplemented by an interesting critical review of the ar- 
chitecture of Fifth Avenue. 





Notes 


Mrs. HANCOCK’S ‘Reminiscences of Winfield Scott Hancock’ 
are passing through the press of Charles L. Webster & Co.—a 
house that has ‘ made a specialty’ of the publication of notable 
War books, such as Grant’s Memoirs and ‘ McClellan’s Own Story.’ 
It is announced, however, that this is zo¢ a War book. It treats 
by no means exclusively of the General’s conspicuous part in the 
late Civil War, but follows his career, with interesting personal de- 
tails, from his marriage, as a Lieutenant, in St. Louis, in 1850, to 
his last public appearance, in an official capacity, in charge of the 
funeral of Grant, in this city, which occurred only a few months be- 
fore his own death and. McClellan’s. The ‘ Reminiscences ’ will be 
issued in one large illustrated volume sold by subscription only. 


—We hear on good authority that Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff will be 
transferred to the Washburn Professorship of Church History 
(hitherto held by the late Dr. Hitchcock), and that it is hoped that 
Dr. Schaff’s successor in the Baldwin Professorship of Sacred 
Literature will be the Rev. Dr. Marvin R. Vincent, Pastor of the 
Church of the Covenant, New York. The question of Dr. Hitch- 
cock’s successor in the Presidency of the Seminary has not yet 
been decided. 


—Mr. Thomas A. Janvier (‘Ivory Black’) is one of the latest 
additions to the literary colony at Narragansett Pier. 


—Mr. Lew Vanderpoole will contribute the ‘complete novel’ to 
the September Lzpfzncott’s. It is called ‘The Red Mountain 
Mines.’ Mr. Vanderpoole is not, as announced, the author of 
‘Ruhainah ’"—as we were at pains to point out two weeks ago. 


—Lord Lytton’s translations of Schiller’s ‘ Poems and Ballads’ 
have been added to Morley’s Universal Library, published by 
George Routledge & Sons. The same firm have issued ‘ Mattie’s 
Secret,’ the story of a girl’s devotion to her partially blind brother, 
and a ‘ Jubilee Cuide to London and Its Suburbs.’ Announcement 
is also made of Kate Greenaway’s ‘Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Gar- 
land,’ and of ‘ Stories of Persons and Places in Europe.’ 


—Mr. Whittaker has in press ‘Living Voices of Living Men,’ a 
collection of practical sermons by Bishops Williams, Wilmer, Clark, 
Potter, Randolph, and others, and Drs, Dyer, Huntington, Satterlee, 
Shipman, Mulchahey, Cushman, Cooke and others, mostly of New 
York. 


—Afpropos of the capnening centennial of the Constituticn, the 
September Century will print a paper by Mr. J. B. McMaster on 
The Framers and the Penmsions of the Constitution,’ and short 
communications on ‘Government by the People’ and ‘ The Federal 
Balance.’ The frontispiece will be a portrait of Jefferson, accom- 

nying illustrated papers on ‘Thomas Jefferson’s Home,’ by Mr. 
jc . Nicolay, and ‘The Later Years of Monticello,’ by Mr. Frank 

Stockton, who has spent a number of summers near the home 


of Jefferson. 


—Mr. Palmer Cox’s ‘ Brownie’ poems and pictures are to be re- 
he Century Co. will 


printed from S¢. Nicholas in book form. 
publish them. 
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—Mr. Riddle is reading, in private houses, ‘a witty satire’ by Mr. 
John T. Wheelwright, on the literary and zsthetic affectations of 
Boston. Messrs. Ticknor will publish in book form Mr. Fawcett’s 
‘ The Earl,’ which Mr. Riddle did not find successful as a play. 


—Mr. Paul B. Du Chaillu, the African traveller, has spent several 
years in preparing for publication a work entitled ‘The Viking 
Age: The Early History, Manners and Customs of the Ancestors 
of the English-Speaking Nations, Illustrated from the Antiquities 
Discovered in Mounds, Cairns and Bo 


gs, as well as from the An- 
cient Sagas and Eddas.’ It will be in two volumes illustrated with 
hundreds of pictures. 


—Denver, Col., is to have a college for young women. The 
Ladies’ College Society, which has the matter in charge, hopes to 
raise $750,000 in real estate and cash. 


—Col. Robert Malcolm Johnston will have a short story called 
‘Moll and Virgil’ in the September Harfer’s. 

—The late Mr. Alpheus Hardy, of Boston, was for many years a 
Trustee of Amherst College and until 1885 of Andover Seminary 
also. For twenty-five years Amherst students have competed for 
the Hardy Prize, for the best extemporaneous speaking. Mr. 
Hardy was the father of Prof. Arthur S. Hardy of Dartmouth, a 
mathematician of unusual ability, and author of two popular novels, 
‘But Yet a Woman’ and ‘ The Wind of Destiny.’ 


—A copy of the first edition of Walton’s ‘Compleat Angler’ 
(1653) was sold lately in London for 1957. 

—Charles L. Webster & Co. announce ‘A Library of Wit and 
Humor,’ mostly prepared by Mark Twain; and ‘The Myths and 


Mois of the Hawaiian Islands,’ by King Kalakaua, assisted by ex- 
Minister R. M. Daggett. 


—Mr. John Burroughs is spending the month of August at 
Hobart, N. Y., his Colorado trip having been postponed to the fall. 

— The Curio, an illustrated monthly, devoted to biography and 
genealogy, heraldry, book-plates, rare books and prints, old furni- 
ture and plate, etc., edited by Mr. E. DeV. Vermont, and published 
by Mr. R. W. Wright, at 6 Astor Place, this city, is announced to 
appear about Sept. 15. 


—‘Pen and Ink: Essays on Subjects of More or Less Import- 
ance,’ by Brander Matthews, is to be issued in the fall by Messrs. 
Scribner. 

—Mr. Horatio Hale, of Clinton, Ontario, has prepared a paper 
on ‘The True Basis of Ethnology,’ to be read at the coming ses- 
sion of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
in this city. : 

—Henry Mayhew, the first editor of Punch, is dead. He is the 
last of the little band who, on July 17 1841 produced the comic 
journal which has now become almost a necessity in an educated 

nglishman’s life. : 

—Special trains will be run from New York and from Boston on 
August 29, when the business session of the American Libra 
Association will begin at Round Island Park. The convention will 
last four days, and at its end the ‘ post-conference excursion’ will 
start from the Thousand Islands and go down the St. Lawrence to 
Montreal. Three days will be spent in the Canadian metropolis and 
in Quebec, and then the party will start down the St. Lawrence and 
through the Gulf for its steamboat trip of a thousand miles. 





Publications Received 


RECEIPT o7 new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice or 
any work depends uponits interest and importance. Where no address is given the 
publication is issued in New York. 


A Modern Circe. 


ied ihe Atnie cate che joked Philadel; aes f- B. Lippincott Co. 
Bigelow, John. $5.00. 


50c 
Complete Works of Benjamin Franklin. Vol. IV. 


Dostoyeffsky, F. Prison Life in Siberia. Tr. by H.S. Edwards, 20c. Harper & Bros. 
Jackson, T. G. Dalmatia, the Quarnero and Istria. 3 vols. $10.50. . Macmillan & Co. 
Lubbock, eee The Pleasures of Life. 50C... .....s.0-ceee: D. Appleton & Co. 





5 
Macdonald, G. God’s Words to His Children. $1.50..... ....... Funk & Wagnalls. 
Ruskin, J. Preterita. Vol. VII., Chap. II. asc ........ 2... John Wiley & Sons, 
Shelley, P. B. The Banquet of Plato. 10C..........sccececeecceee cece Cassell & Co. 
Stewart, P. Poems.........0..0-0000 0 nod cnd London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
Tolstoi, Leon N. My Confession, $1.00......... .. cesses Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Weil, H. The Order of Words in the Ancient Languages. Tr. By C. W. Super. 


Boston: Ginn & Co, 
Westbury, H. Frederic Hazsleden..... ......cccccccceee oe sovcce Macmillan & Co. 








ROSPECT PARK HOTEL.—Now open for the season of 1887. First-class summer 
resort, of easy access, on the banks of the Hudson, 250 feet above the river, command- 
P ing a view of the river in front for miles north and south and the grand old mountains 
in the background ; beautiful park 20 acres in extent ; terms moderate. For description, cir- 
culars, etc.. address, PROSPECT PARK HOTEL Co., Catskill N. Y. 


OVERLOOK MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 


The highest and_finest location in the CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. Hotel first-class 
Terms reasonable. Circulars. James SMITH. Woodstock, Ulster Co., N. Y 








G. P. Putnam’s Sons. - 





